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NASHVILLE, TENN.--During the past century, the role of 
American women in the labor market has gone through a major 
transformation, according to Janet Norwood, commissioner of the 
U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


During a recent speech here at Vanderbilt University, 
Norwood outlined the significant advances made by working women 
and the adjustments: these advances have forced in our society. 


A century ago, working women were generally poor, immigrant, 
young and unmarried, Norwood said. Ina statistical study of 
working women, the Bureau of Labor (which preceded the current 
Bureau of Labor Statistics) found it necessary to emphasize that 
women who worked were both honest and virtuous. In fact, the 
report said, "Working women are not street walkers. They could 
not carry on their daily toil and walk the streets too." 


During the last decade of the 19th century there was an 
influx of foreign labor, factories were rapidly developing, and 
workers were migrating from the farms to the cities, all 
conducive to increasing women's participation in the labor force, 
Norwood said. The average wage, a Bureau report found, was only 
$5.24 for a long work week. 


Change, said Norwood, came very slowly. It wasn't until 
WWII that mass mobilization of American men into the armed 
services left a vacuum for women to fill. Between 1940 and 1944, 
the number of women in the labor force increased by more than one 
third. After the war, however, millions of women withdrew from 
the labor force. 


It wasn't until the 1960's that women began steadily 
increasing their presence in the work world, Norwood said. In 
that decade women retained their traditional participation; young 
women went to work after leaving school and then left the labor 
force to marry and have children, reentering when their children 
were older. 


In the turbulent 1970's, Norwood said, inflation, a high 
divorce rate and changing lifestyles all pushed more women out of 
the home and into the work force. By 1980, one out of every two 
marriages ended in divorce, and many divorced women were forced 
to support families. 


Today, Norwood said, women represent 45 percent of all 
working Americans. By the year 2000, women are expected to 
comprise 47 percent of our workforce. 


-more~- 
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Presently, about four out of five adult working women have 
full time employment, Norwood said. New data shows many women 
hold more than one job, and in fact, the female multiple 
jobholding rate is beginning to approach the rate for men (5.9 
versus 6.4 percent). 


Like men, women work because they need the money. But are 
they paid on equal terms with men? The most recent BLS data on 
men's and women's earnings shows that a gap exists, Norwood says, 
but the gap is narrowing. Median earnings for women workers now 
stand at 72 percent of the median earnings of men, a considerable 
higher ratio than the 63 percent ten years ago. However, 
earnings for women still peak at an earlier age than for men -- 
at 35 to 44 years of age. Men's earnings continue to increase 
until they peak at’ 45 to 54 years of age. 


An encouraging insight provided by this new data, however, 
is the change in the female to male wage gap for younger ages. 
Teenage and young adult women have median earnings that are more 
than 90 percent of the earnings of men of comparable age, Norwood 
said. In 1979, women aged 20 to 24 earned only about 77 percent 
of men in the same age group. It's important to remember, 
Norwood said, that both young men and young women tend to work in 
relatively low paying entry-level jobs. The coming decade will 
give more of an indication of whether the increased comparability 
in earnings continues as these young women and men gain more work 
experience. 


The real revolution in the labor force has revolved around 
young, middle class, married women who in the past left the labor 
force during their childbearing years, said Norwood. They no. 
longer do so. Nearly three out of every four women in this age 
group are working or looking for work. 


"The so-called 'typical' American family that we read about 
in the news -- a husband supporting a non-working wife and two 
children -- represents less than five percent of the total of 
married couple families," Norwood said. At the same time, the 
number of married couple families with children is now somewhat 
smaller than the number of those who do not have children, and 
one in six families is maintained by a woman alone. 


Many families solely supported by women -- one in every 
three -- have incomes so low that they fall within the official 
government definition of poverty, Norwood said. Families 
maintained by women are about six times more likely than married 
couple families to live in poverty. One in every five children 
under the age of 18 live with a mother but not a father, and the 
proportion of black children living in families supported by 
women has risen to a whopping 53 percent. 


# # # 
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STATE AND METROPOLITAN AREA 
EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT: SEPTEMBER 1989 


WASHINGTON -- Nonfarm payroll employment was higher in 
September 1989 than a year earlier in 47 states and the District 
of Columbia, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Unemployment rates were lower in 27 
states and higher in 20 states than they had been a year earlier. 
Many of tine states that had the highest unemployment rates in 
September 1988 showed sizable improvements over the year, while 
serveral of those that had the lowest rates, particularly the New 
England states, tended to have higher rates in September 1989. 
Thus, there has been narrowing in the variation of unemployment 
rates among the states. The national unemployment rate changed 
little over the period--from 5.2 to 5.1 percent, not seasonally 
adjusted. 


Because the data for individual states and areas are not 
adjusted for seasonality, comparisons in this release are limited 
to changes from the same month a year earlier. Over-the-month 
comparisons may be affected by seasonal changes and thus could 
present a misleading picture of underlying economic trends. 


Unemployment 


Eleven states reported over-the-year declines of more than 
1.0 percentage point in their unemployment rate. The largest 
reductions were in Louisiana (2.8 percentage points), Mississippi 
(2.4 points), and Tennessee (2.0 points). Over-the-year 
increases of 1.0 percentage point or more occurred in four 
states. Three New England states experienced the greatest 
increases--New Hampshire (1.5 points), Massachusetts (1.3 
points), and Vermont (1.1 points)--followed by New York (1.0 
percent). 


September unemployment rates were below 4 percent in 12 
states. Hawaii (2.2 percent) had the lowest rate, followed by 
Nebraska (2.9 percent) and Maine (3.1 percent). West Virginia 
(8.1 percent) had the highest rate. (See the map.) 


Of the 257 metropolitan areas for which September data are 
available, 48 had over-the-year decreases in their unemployment 
rate of 1 percentage point or more, and 39 had increases of that 
magnitude. Sixty-seven areas had rates below 4 percent, while 12 
had rates higher than 8 percent. The lowest rates were in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and Portland, Maine (both 2.1 percent), and 
Lincoln, Nebr. (2.3 percent). The highest rates were in 
Texas--McAllen-Edinburg-Mission (17.1 percent), 
Brownsville-Harlingen (11.3 percent), and Laredo (10.4 
percent)--and Muskegon, Mich. (also 10.4 percent). 
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Employment 


Nonfarm payroll employment, as measured by the monthly 
survey of nonagricultural establishments, rose by 2 percent or 
more in 24 states and the District of Columbia between September 
of 1988 and 1989. Nevada (5.8 percent) continued to have the 
largest percentage job gain, followed by Washington (5.1 
percent), Utah (4.4 percant), Alaska (4.2 percent), Idaho 
(4.1 percent), and Sout) Carolina (4.0 percent). 


Every state reported over-the-year job gains in services and 
nearly all had increases in trade and government. About 
three-fourths of the states also had higher employment levels in 
transportation and public utilities and finance, insurance, and 
real estate; over half reported gains in construction and 
manufacturing. — 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS SURVEY OF 
OCCUPATIONAL INJURIFS AND ILLNESSES IN 1988 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has reported results of its latest survey of employer 
records of job-related injuries and illnesses. The survey showed 
that 6.4 million occupational injuries and illnesses were 
recorded in 1988, occurring at a rate of 8.6 per 100 full-time 
workers. 


Although the 1988 rate was higher than rates for recent years, 
the Bureau noted that this increase does not solely reflect 
changing workplace safety and health conditions. The Bureau's 
ongoing efforts to improve employer understanding of 
recordkeeping requirements, coupled with increased emphasis 
on monitoring employer records by the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, may have contributed to the 1988 increase 
in the number of cases recorded. The effect of these efforts 
cannot be s eparated from changing safety and health conditions 
in the workplace. 


Because of continued concern about the limitations of these 
data, the Bureau has begun a multi-year effort to improve the 
nation's occupational safety and health statistics which includes 
increased emphasis on the importance of recordkeeping. 


Occupational in‘uries 


Stemming from accidents at work, occupational injuries are 
recordable if they result in death, loss of consciousness, 
restricted work activity, transfer to another job, or medical 
treatment beyond first aid. 


In 1988, there were nearly 6.2 million job-related injuries 
recorded in the private sector. Nearly one-half of these (2.9 
million) were serious enough for the injured worker to lose 
worktime or to have experienced restricted work activity, or 
both. These cases resulted in about 54 million lost workdays 
that year. 


Slightly over one-third of the total injuries recorded during 
1988 were in manufacturing. Other industry divisions with . 
substantial shares of total injuries included wholesale and 
retail trade (one-fourth), services (one-sixth), and construction 
(one-tenth). 


The occurrence of occupational injuries for the private 
economy was 8.3 per 100 full-time workers--a measure that relates 
injury cases to employee hours in the workplace. 
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Among industry divisions, these rates ranged from a high of 14.4 
in construction to a low of 2.0 in finance, insurance, and real 
estate. 


Most of the individual industries with the highest recorded 
rates of job-related injuries in 1988 were in manufacturing. 
However, a group of industries mostly outside the factory setting 
reported the largest numbers of workplace injuries. Eight 
industries with at least 100,000 injury cases each were: In 
manufacturing, motor vehicles; and, in nonmanu-facturing, eating 
and drinking places, grocery stores, hospitals, trucking, nursing 
homes, department stores, and hotels and motels. Together, these 
eight accounted for one-fourth of the 6.2 million injury cases 
reported nationwide, and for one-fifth of nationwide employment. 
Clearly, the accident and injury experience in industries with 
high case counts can substantially impact the nation's safety and 
health picture. 


About 350,000 more job-related injuries were recorded in the 
private sector in 1988 than in 1987. Manufacturing accounted for 
three-fifths of the private sector increase, largely centered in 
four durable goods industries: Transportation equipment, 
fabricated metal products, primary metal industries, and 
nonelectrical machinery. As a result, the private sector 
incidence rate was 8.3 per 100 full-time workers in 1988 compared 
with 8.0 in 1987. 


As in previous years, injury rates varied widely by 
establishment size. Rates for establishments with fewer than 50 
employees or with more than 1,000 employees were lower than the 
rates for the mid-size establishments. 


One tool for monitoring injury severity is the incidence rate 
of lost workdays. This measure represents the number of days 
lost per 100 full-time workers, i.e., the number of days that 
injured employees were away from work or restricted in their work 
activity. The rate of lost workdays was 72.5 for the private 
sector in 1988. Across all industry divisions, the rate of lost 
workdays ranged from 16.3 in finance, insurance, and real estate 
to 150.3 in mining. 
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Occupational fatalities 


About 3,300 work-related fatalities were reported in private 
sector establishments with 11 or more employees in the 1988 
survey. Because fatalities are difficult to measure in an 
establishment survey, BLS believes the count significantly 
understates the work-related fatalities for the year. 

BLS currently is investigating methods for collecting and 
verifying occupational fatalities through use of administrative 
data such as death certificates, workers' compensation reports, 
and motor vehicle a ccident reports. 


Occupational illnesses 


This survey seeks to measure the number of new work-related 
illness cases detected during the year. The overwhelming 
majority of these recorded illnesses are either acute (e.g., 
contact dermatitis) or chronic illnesses (e.g., carpal tunnel 
syndrome), with symptoms that are relatively easy to diagnose and 
relate to the workplace. In contrast, some chronic conditions 
(e.g., work-related asthma) and long-term latent illnesses (e.g., 
work-related cancers) often are difficult to recognize or relat e 
to the workplace, and are not adequately recorded. These chronic 
and long-term latent illnesses are clearly understated in the 
survey's illness measures. 


The survey found over 240,900 new cases of occupational 
illness among workers in private industry during 1988. This 
represents about a one-fourth increase over the 190,400 
occupational illnesses reported for 1987. Manufacturing 
accounted for nearly three-fourths of the total illness cases in 
1988, and for almost all of the increase in illnesses between 
1987 and 1988. One category of illness--disorders associated 
with repeated trauma (e.g., conditions due to repeated motion, 
pressure, or vibr ation such as carpal tunnel 
syndrome) --accounted for more than four-fifths of the total 
increase in illnesses. 


Repeated traumas constituted almost one-half of the illness 
cases in 1988, while skin diseases accounted for almost 
one-fourth. Over the past several years, disorders associated 
with repeated trauma have significantly increased in number and 
as a percent of total illnesses reported. 


Background of the survey 


The Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses is a 
Federal/State cooperative program in which employer reports are 
collected and processed by State agencies cooperating with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 1988 survey, requiring mandatory 
response, involved a sample of 280,000 establishments. The 
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estimates generated from the survey cover establishments 
employing nearly 90 million workers in the private sector of the 
U.S. economy. 


Occupational injury and illness data reported in the annual 
survey are based on the records employers maintain under the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970. Excluded from the 
Act's coverage are workplaces covered by other Federal safety and 
health laws. Thus, occupational injuries and illnesses for coal, 
metal and nonmetal mining, and railroad activities were provided 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Department of Labor's 
Mine Safety and Health Administration and the Department of 
Transportation's Federal Railroad Administration. 


The survey is limited to private industry. It excludes the 
self-employed; farmers with fewer than 11 employees; private 
households; and employees in Federal, State, and local government 
agencies. Under a separate system, agencies of the Federal 
Government file work injury and illness reports with the 
Secretary of Labor. 


The fatality data represent units with 11 or more employees, 
while estimates for the other types of cases (injuries and 
illnesses) include establishments with one or more employees. 


.Estimates based on a sample may differ from those that would 


have been obtained from a census of establishments using the same 
procedures. A relative standard error was calculated for each 
estimate from the annual survey and will be published in a BLS 
bulletin that will be available in the spring of 1990. 


# # # 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT NEWS RELEASES 
AVAILABLE ON ELECTRONIC BULLETIN BOARD 


WASHINGTON -- U.S. Department of Labor news releases are now 
available 24-hours a day on an electronic bulletin board open to 
anyone with a computer, modem and communications software. 


By 11:00 a.m. EST each business day, the department's news 
releases (except for tabular data issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) will be posted on the electronic bulletin board, Labor 
News. Users can call the bulletin board to view the text or 
copy it to their computer terminals. The service is free, 
although users must pay any toll for long-distance calls. 


Registration can be accomplished by calling the bulletin 
board directly. Communication parameters should be set as 
follows: phone number, 202-523-4784; modem speed, 1200 or 2400 
BAUD; parity, none; data, 8; stop bit, 1. The system's operator 
is available by voice phone, Monday through Friday, 2-4 p.m. EST 
at 202-523-7343. Users must pay any long distance call fees. 


The electronic bulletin board will supplement, not replace, 
the department's traditional news release distribution system. 
If the bulletin board is widely used, the department will consider 
expanding the types of information displyed on it. 


# # # 





Week of November 27, 1989 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The first closed shop clause in a labor contract was won in 
1805 by the Journeymen Cordwainers' (leather workers) Union in 
New York City, according to "Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. 
Labor Department publication. 


The formulation of the principle of exclusive jurisdiction 
was first developed in 1835 by the General Trade Union in New 
York City, according to "Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. Labor 
Department publication. 


The first use of arbitration and the sliding wage scale was 
in 1865 by the Pittsburgh iron puddlers, according to "Labor 
Firsts in America," a U.S. Labor Department publication. 


* # # 











